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WITH THESE Stimulating SETS en 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE — A Powerful Teaching Tool . . . 


FOUR EXTRA INDEXES (Vol. 20) furnished with each set for 
classrooms. No added cost. Index locates 31,000 items. This 
colorful, friendly, up-to-date set develops a readiness for all 
reference sets. Send for Character Education Guide. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD says in foreword: 


“The Book of Knowledge makes the pursuit of learning a pleasant 
task . . . open a volume at almost any point and the pages that 
lie before you are so appealing that you tmmediately begin to read.” 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE — A Fascinating help . . . 


Ten volumes. Index of 15,000 entries. Covers all areas of 
Science and Industry. A versatile assistant to science teachers. 
Invaluable vocationally to students. A galaxy of top contribu- 
tors. New articles galore. Richly illustrated. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA —3 sets in 1. . 


TWO EXTRA INDEXES (Vol. 15) with each set. No added cost. 
3 sets in 1 — Group 1 — Science. Group 2 — Social Studies. 
Group 3 — Art, Biography, Leisure Time Activities. Stretches 
budget. Shortcuts fact finding. 800 study outlines with cross 
references. 12,357 pictures. 23,813 subjects. 58,016 index 
reference. Ask for descriptive folder. New 1953 edition now 
ready. Ask to see it. 


LANDS AND PEOPLE — Colorful, Helpful . . . 


Seven beautiful volumes, each a masterpiece. 80 countries — 
The world in color — native dress, habits, customs, climate, late 
facts, etc. Leads to better understanding of other lands and 
peoples. 640 page-size plates in full color. 


May we show you one or all of these beautiful sets and quote you 
money saving offer to schools and libraries? 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. 


George V. Rumage, West Coast Sales Manager - 838 Moraga Drive, Los Angeles 49, Calif 
ARizona 9-7292 
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BACK INTO CIRCULATION 
for only 2¢ 
witH BOOK-SAVER 


Quick, easy to use, economical 
liquid plastic 


Thorough testing has proved that in minutes 

and for just a few pennies, with Book-Saver, 

you—anyone that can handle a brush—can 

effectively repair ripped bindings, loose signa- 

tures, or torn pages. Even binds magazines 

together. The transparent, tough, flexible film 

formed by Book-Saver is not weakened by 

time or hardest day-after-day use. It is the 

only book repair material you need! You Book-Saver 

don’t need tapes, threads, glues. Used and is the original 

enthusiastically endorsed by thousands of Book-Saver is the result of 

school, university, and public libraries over a decade of intensive 

throughout the country, because it slashes re- laboratory study and thorough 

binding and replacement costs. Try it and Seg ae ee es Sen 
7 ; research assures the profes- 

see how safe, quick and easy it is to make sional librarian of advanced 

repairs with Book-Saver. Mail coupon for products of superior quality 

trial size bottle, brush, and illustrated tech- and proved worth. 

nique booklet. 


DELKOTE, INC. 
Special Offer! BOX 574, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


DEPT. BC-11 
Send a trial size bottle of Book-Saver at 
only $1.95 (plus postage) , FREE technique 
booklet and brush. Send invoice later. 
Library 


Address 
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June 21-27, 1953 
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Marjorie SCHRAMLING 
State President 


It is always a stimulating and reas- 
suring experience to meet co-workers 
and to exchange ideas, so the members 
of the School Library Association of 
California have looked forward eager- 
ly to this opportunity to welcome the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians to Los Angeles. 


The strength that comes from meet- 
ing together and working toward a 
common goal has given vitality to our 
professional organization. From the 
meeting of eight school librarians in 
Oakland in August 1915, there has 
been a steady growth of our Califor- 
nia Association to its present member- 
ship of 500 school librarians. Through 
the vears our Bulletin has been an in- 
spiring record of achievement and ac- 
tivities. 

The publication of Tentative Stand- 
ards for California School Libraries in 
(Continued on page 22) 
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THomas B. Murray, 
State President, 1953-54 


California and the West welcome 
you. The first meeting of the national 
organization of school librarians in our 
state and area will emphasize for us the 
basic reason for its existence: the de- 
sirable attributes and goals of school 
librarians are everywhere alike. As the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians develops and enlarges, we will 
come to expect from it leadership in 
solving common problems and meet- 
ing common needs. We believe you 
will find some of our new schools and 
school libraries an interesting response 
to the challenge of a rapidly expand- 
ing population. The membership of 
the School Library Association of Cal- 
ifornia is confident that vour partici- 
pation in the planned activities will 
be professionally rewarding and your 
stay here a pleasant experience. 


Tuomas B. Murray, 
State President, 1953-54 
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Ameriean Association of 


School Librarians 


MEETINGS AND EVENTS 
Sunday, June 21 


8:30 p.m. Meetings of the A.A.S.L. Board of Directors, Councillors, Com- 
mittee Chairmen and State Assembly Members. Biltmore Hotel, Con- 
ference Room Number 2. 


Monday, June 22 


4:00-6:30 p.m. Joint Reception of California Library Association, Section 
of Work With Boys and Girls, A.A.S.L. and D.L.C.Y.P., honoring authors 
and illustrators of California. University Club, 614 South Hope Street. 


Tuesday, June 23 


8:00-10:00 am. A.A.S.L. Breakfast with State Assembly Reports. Arrange- 
ments by the School Library Association of California. Statler Hotel, 
Golden State Room. Price: $2.30, including tax and gratuities. Please 
make checks payable to the American Association of School Librarians and 
send with reservation request to Miss Elizabeth O. Williams, 1205 West 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 15. Tickets may be picked up at the local A.L.A. 
ticket desk. 

2:30-5:00 p.m. A.A.S.L. Business Meeting. Statler Hotel, Golden State Room. 


Wednesday, June 24 


8:00-10:00 a.m. State, County and City Supervisors Breakfast. Miss Gladys 
Potter, Deputy Superintendent, Long Beach Schools, will speak on the 
topic, “Out of the Mouths of Babes.” Biltmore Hotel, Conference Room 
Number 1. Price: $2.30 including tax and gratuities. Please make checks 
payable to Miss Lois Fannin and mail to her at 715 Locust Avenue, Long 
Beach. 

2:00-6:00 p.m. School Library Tours by bus to new school libraries in Long 
Beach and Los Angeles. The tour will provide a view of scenic Long 
Beach and the development of the Los Angeles Harbor area. Please see 
the May issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin for reservation details. 


Thursday, June 25 


2:30-5:00 p.m. A.A.S.L. General Session. Dr. Lynn White, Jr., President 
of Mills College and author of “Educating Our Daughters,” will speak 
on “The School Library and Democratic Education.” Statler Hotel, Pacific 
Room. 


Friday, June 26 


8:30 p.m. Open Meeting of A.A.S.L. Board of Directors. 











Division of Library Work 
with 
Children and Young People 


EVENTS OF INTEREST TO SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


June 18-20 

Institute on Library Work With Children and Young People, Huntington 
Hotel, Pasadena. The theme of the conference is “Broadening Library 
Horizons.” Conference registration fee: $3.00. Please make hotel res- 
ervations with the Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, California. American 
Plan, $12.00 per day plus tax and gratuities. 


Monday, June 22 
10:00 am. C.L.A. Meeting. Doris Gates will speak on the topic, “Beyond 
the Four Hills.” 


Tuesday, June 23 

1:00 p.m. A.Y.P.L. Luncheon featuring the American Heritage Program and 
the Publisher’s liason committee report on Books for Young People. Alex- 
anderia Hotel. Price $1.30. (Tickets available at the A.L.A. desk). 

7:30 p.m. Newbery-Caldecott Dinner, honoring Ann Nolan Clark and Lynd 
Ward, Pacific and Sierra Ballrooms, Statler Hotel. Price of the dinner is 
$7.50 including tax and gratuities. Reservations with accompanying 
checks or money orders should be made out and sent to Mildred Dorsey, 
Los Angeles Public Library, 630 West Fifth St., Los Angeles 17, California. 
Guests who desire to sit together should indicate that fact with reserva- 
tion request. 

Wednesday, June 24 
8:30 p.m. D.L.C.Y.P. Meeting. Dr. Frank Baxter, Professor of English, 
University of Southern California, will speak on “Sharing the Pleasures 
of Reading.” 


* * * * * 
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Convention 


A.A.S.L. Hospitality Center 

Californians have long cherished 
their tradition of mixing business with 
pleasure. The A.A.S.L. Hospitality 
Center in the Biltmore Hotel has been 
planned to carry on this “old Califor- 
nia custom” so that the delegates may 
absorb some of the atmosphere of 
Southern California. Here you may 
meet new friends from all over the 
United States and plan to join them 
in discussion groups on subjects of 
your choice. Exhibits of school libra- 
ry materials will be centered here. 
Sightseeing tours will gather at the 
Center and if a shopping spree inter- 
ests you, a hostess will guide vou to 
one of the many areas of fashionable 
department stores and small inviting 
shops. If good food attracts you, you 
may plan to join a group going out to 
some outlying restaurant for luncheon 
or dinner. In general, you are invited 
to make yourself at home in Los An- 
geles. Join us early on Sunday in the 
Hospitality Center and drop in often 
during the Convention week. 


A.A.S.L. Breakfast 

The School Library Association of 
California is proud to act as host to 
the A.A.S.L. delegates at the Break- 
fast on Tuesday, June 23, at 8:00 a.m. 
in the Statler Hotel. There will be a 
California hostess at each table and a 
California theme will be carried out 
in decorations and entertainment. The 
State Assembly Reports will be pre- 
sented showing the status, trends and 
developments of school libraries all 
over the United States. 

Dr. Lynn White, Jr. 

Dr. Lynn White, Jr., dynamic Pres- 
ident of Mills College, will speak at 
the A.A.S.L. General Session, Thurs- 
day, June 25. His topic will be “The 
School Library and Democratic Ed- 
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News Notes 





Dr. Lynn Wuirte, Jr. 


ucation.” Dr. White is author of Ed- 
ucating our Daughters (Harper, 1950). 
He holds degrees from Stanford Uni- 
versity, Union Theological Seminary 
and Harvard University. Before be- 
coming President of Mills College in 
1943, Dr. White was Instructor in His- 
tory at Princeton University and Pro- 
fessor of History at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 
School Library Tours 

Tours of school libraries in the Long 
Beach and Los Angeles Harbor area 
are planned for Wednesday afternoon, 
June 24. Helen Iredell of Long Beach, 
Chairman of the school tours, has 
scheduled four schools to be visited 
that afternoon: Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach; Charles Evans 
Hughes Junior High School, Long 
Beach; Birney Elementary School, 
Long Beach; and Los Angeles Harbor 
Junior College, Los Angeles. 

Long Beach Polytechnic opened in 
September, 1952, a new building in an 
established school. The library is on 











Polytechnic High School 
Long Beach 





Elementary School 


Long Beach 


Birney 


the first floor and the English class- 
rooms are on the second floor. The 
library itself is a tribute to student 
planning. Upon entering the main 
reading room, one faces the “Young 
People’s Concept of Peace,” a striking 
photo montage that stands as the 
school’s memorial to its bovs who have 
entered the United States military 
services. Long Beach Polytechnic’s 
librarians are Mary Fleck, Ariel Ste- 
phens and Jeanne Newhouse. 

Hughes Junior High School Libra- 
ry is distinguished for its Charles 
Hughes Room. Biographical 
material has been presented to the 
school by the Hughes family and 
located there. The Librarian is Louise 
dutler. 


Evans 


Barbara Smiley, Librarian at Birney 
Elementary School will welcome 





Hughes Junior High School 
Long Beach 





Los Angeles Harbor Jr. College 
Los Angeles 


guests to her library. Birney Elemen- 
tary is two years old and the library 
will provide inspiration to delegates 
who are working in other sections of 
the United States to make centralized 
elementary school libraries a reality. 

Tea will be served to the touring 
librarians in Long Beach. 

Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 
is one of seven junior colleges in the 
Los Angeles system. The modern and 
functional building provides spacious 
quarters. Its special features are air 
conditioning, fluorescent lighting and 
a maximum of daylight controlled by 
outdoor sunshades. The north wall 
of the reading room is glass and looks 
out on the patio which is used for out- 
door conference space. Mrs. Thelma 
Taylor is Librarian, 
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An Introduction to the Study of 
School Library Standards* 





By Nora E. Beust 


Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 
United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


Standards for school libraries are 
important instruments for checking 
the effectiveness of the library in the 
total school program. The recognized 
objectives of standards are the im- 
provement of teaching and learning in 
the school. If standards are to serve 
this purpose they must be subject 
to constant revision. For example, 
changes in the philosophy of educa- 
tion and increased knowledge of child 
growth and development should be 
reflected. 

Present day concepts of school li- 
brary standards have evolved gradu- 
ally since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Ideas about the requisites of a 
good library program and how it can 
be developed have undergone some 
significant changes. The first report 
on formulated standards prepared in 
the United States was adopted in 1916 
by the Library Committee of the 
North Central Association and by the 
Secondary Department of the Nation- 
al Education Association. The Library 
Committee was organized in 1915 and 
carried out two purposes. First, it in- 
vestigated actual conditions in high 
school libraries throughout the United 
States through a series of surveys, and 
second, it made these conditions 
known to school administrators in 
order to secure their aid in bettering 
existing conditions. The findings were 
reported at a national meeting of high 
school principals, teachers, librarians, 





*Data for standards obtained trom 
crediting associations and State 
education 

1. Proceedings of the National Education Associ 
tion, 1918. pp. 692-719 


and State and city superintendents 
who discussed problems relating to 
high school libraries. A new concept 
of the status of the library in the 
school grew out of this meeting. The 
action of the organizations gave school 
administrators the first national stand- 
ards for high school library develop- 
ment. 


The quantitative nature of these 
early standards is more understand- 
able after a study of the status and 
general function of the school library 
at the beginning of the 20th century. 
Jesse Newlon had this to say of school 
libraries of that period: . . There 
are few well-planned high-school li- 
braries in the United States. Some- 
times there is a large study-hall for 
the library—generally just one room 
with no workroom or convenience of 
any kind for the library staff... . in 
the science department we have had 
definite standards by which to design. 
These standards have been worked out 
during many years in the colleges and 
in the secondary schools. . . . It has 
been easy, therefore, to convince 
boards of education that it is neces- 
sary to provide these. .. . We have 
been able to take boards of education 
to neighboring cities and show them 
what has been done, but we have been 
unable to do that in the library field. 
... Herein lies the importance of the 
report on ‘Standard Library Organi- 
zation and Equipment for Secondary 
Schools of Different Sizes’ . . . *! The 
administrators wanted and needed 
something definite and official. The 





















“Standards” supplied the information 
requested. These almost completely 
quantitative standards were used for 
almost fifteen vears before educators 
realized that qualitative statements 
needed to be added. This change was 
largely brought about by the fact that 
schools were developing library pro- 
grams in relation to the program of 
the school. This and other changes in 
the curriculm could not be measured 
by quantitative standards only. 


The North Central Association 
formulated less specific and more qual- 
itative standards for use with schools 
in their area in 1939. These replaced 
the Certain Standards, as they were a 
better measure of the programs that 
were being developed. 

The Middle States Association in- 
cluded the library in quantitative 
school standards developed in 1920. 
These were gradually replaced by the 
Evaluative Criteria of the Co-opera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards.” 

The Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools began 
working on school library standards 
in 1926 in response to the request of 
the Southeastern Library Association. 
These standards were also influenced 
by the Certain Standards, but unlike 
the standards of the North Central 
and Middle States Association were 
not an integral part of the school 
standards until 1951. 


The Northwest Association did not 
adopt standards until 1935. These were 
influenced by school library standards 
of the North Central Association and 
the Southern Association. 


School library standards soon were 
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formulated by State departments of 
education for use in evaluating sec- 
ondary schools for State accreditation. 
The American Library Association 
also recognized the importance of 
formulating school library standards 
to be used with Post-War Standards 
for Public Libraries, the first publica- 
tion in the “Planning for Libraries” 
series. The resulting standards “School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow’™* 
were published in 1945. These stand- 
ards stress service to pupils and teach- 
ers as well as quantitative standards for 
personnel, library resources, housing, 
and budget. They have and are still 
exerting a great influence on regional 
and State standards, and planning and 
evaluation of individual school libra- 
ries. Plans to revise these tentative 
standards are being considered. 

A revision of the Evaluative Cri- 
teriat was issued in 1950. Two major 
changes appeared in the revised ma- 
terials, namely, “increased emphasis 
upon the qualitative aspects of the 
secondary school being evaluated and 
that undesirable emphasis upon the 
comparison of secondary — schools 
should be avoided... (1) The rating 
definitions have been changed to em- 
phasize both the presence of provisions 
or conditions desirable in a secondary 
school, and (2) their functioning, 1.e., 
the use made of them. The graphic 
summary of the evaluation now em- 
phasizes qualitative rather than norma- 
tive data.” 

“The General Committee of the Co- 
operative Study hopes that the revised 
Evaluative Criteria will continue the 
contributions of the 1940 publications 
to the improvement of secondary edu- 
cation. It is also hoped that the present 
organization of the materials will fa- 
cilitate their adaptation to the variety 
of secondary schools now in existence 
and that the materials will aid second- 
ary-school staffs in meeting more ef- 
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fectively the educational needs of all 
vouth of secondary-school age.” 

The Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program® includes a series of 
Consensus Studies. These are designed 
as inventories for teachers, patrons and 
pupils. Basic to the understanding of 
this study is the assumption that the 
best possible program will endure to 
the degree that its purposes and pro- 
gram are comprehended, accepted, and 
supported by all teachers in all sub- 
jects and service areas and by patrons 
and pupils as well. 

A Planning Guide for the High 
School Library Program® is a new 
publication for use in planning and 
evaluating library programs. It is simi- 
lar to Section F, “Library Services” of 
the Evaluative Criteria but is con- 
cerned with the evaluation of the li- 
brary rather than of the entire school. 


School Library Standards of 
Regional Accrediting Agencies 


Four of the six regional educational 
associations use standards in relation 
to their function of improving the 
quality of education within the area 
of their membership. The New Eng- 
land Association and the Western As- 
sociation do not accredit their member 
schools. The Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
have used the standards set up in the 
Evaluative Criteria since 1945. The 
North Central Association has made 
some changes in standards during the 
past decades. For example, a full-time 
librarian is required for 500 pupils or 
more as contrasted with the previous 
800 pupils or over; the standard for 
books and periodicals is essentially the 
same except that the quality of service 
and book stock are measured by the 
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Evaluative Criteria; a minimum 
amount of money has been included 
for appropriation; room and equip- 
ment now refer to percentage of pupils 
accommodated and “conceived of as 
a communications center” indicates 
the function of the library; and there 
is greater stress on developing the 
habit of reading and the joy of read- 
ing as well as “continuous and sys- 
tematic use of the library by teachers.” 

The Northwest Association has also 
revised its standards. It too has in- 
creased the amount of training and the 
hours of time spent by the librarian in 
the library; a greater number of books 
are required and more detailed direc- 
tions regarding their selection; the 
minimum appropriation requirements 
have been increased to $1.50 in con- 
trast to a former 75 cents; “the central 
library with adequate facilities for 
needs of instruction in subjects taught 
is required” rather than “ample room 
for recreational reading and study”; 
organization is required now though 
not specified in 1942. 

The standards for school libraries 
of the Southern Association have be- 
come an integral part of the accredita- 
tion program of the Association. Un- 
til 1951 the library standards were pre- 
pared as a separate section. Significant 
changes that have taken place are: (1) 
the experience and training specified 
by each State in the Association are 
used rather than detailed schedule for- 
merly required; (2) broad terms are 
used to describe number of books and 
periodicals rather than the specific de- 
tails included previously; (3) appro- 
priations include audio-visual materials 
and the phrase “library materials and 
services in adequate amounts”; (4) 
fewer quantitative details are included 
regarding rooms and equipment but 
greater stress on qualitative factors; 
(5) and the organization standard is 
much the same though there is greater 





stress on the responsibility of the li- 
brarian in acquainting those served 
with the collection and its potential 
services and uses, as well as planning 
with teachers for use of the library in 
the instructional program. 


Secondary School Library 

Standards of the States 
Standards or recommendation for 
measuring the efficiency of the sec- 
ondary school library have been estab- 
blished or are being planned for in all 
except two States. Though these two 
States reported “No stated or written 
standards” the States each have certi- 
fication requirements for librarians. 
Thirty-five of the States have stand- 
ards (standards of two of these States 
are proposed or tentative); six States 
use recommendations (recommenda- 
tions of one State are pending); and 
five States are planning or are working 
on a statement of standards. A sum- 
mary of the standards of the 35 States 
that have formulated standards follow: 


I. Personnel 

In general teacher-librarians with a 
minimum amount of library training 
are employed part-time in the small 
schools, teacher-librarians with minors 
in library science work half-time in 
medium size schools and fully trained 
librarians work full-time in large 
schools. Additional librarians and cleri- 
cal assistance are provided in most of 
the larger schools. Pupil assistants are 
included in Arizona, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Montana and West Virginia. 
The amount of training required us- 
ually depends upon the size of the 
school. A re-evaluation of the needs 
of pupils in small schools vs. larger 
schools has prompted seven States to 
require basic training for library per- 
sonnel regardless of size of school. 

The amount of training for teacher- 
librarians working less than half-time 
in the library ranges from 4 semester 
hours to 24 semester hours in schools 


from less than 100 to 200 enrollment; 
for teacher-librarians working half- 
time the amount of training ranges 
from 6 semester hours to 30 semester 
hours in schools from less than 100 to 
800 enrollment and for full-time li- 
brarians ranges from 15 semester hours 
to 30 semester hours in schools with 
enrollments from 200-499 to schools 
with 1,000 and more. In Illinois the 
number of librarians depends upon the 
number of teachers in the school. 
North Carolina requires additional li- 
brarians in schools with more than 25 
teachers. California, Florida, Illinois, 
North Carolina, and Washington make 
provisions for accrediting small schools 
where the employment of a librarian 
for each school is not practical. 


ll. Books and Periodicals 


Minimum requirements for books 
are specified in 24 States and qualita- 
tive requirements are used in 10 States. 

The requirements for books, peri- 
odicals, and newspapers vary though 
a minimum of 500 books is required 
by 9 States and 5-8 books per pupil 
are required by 9 States, and 2 States 
specify 5-10 books per pupil. Sixteen 
States have definite numerical require- 
ments for library materials. Twelve 
States have descriptive statements. Ex- 
amples of these are: “Adequate num- 
ber of books, reference material, mag- 
azines and newspapers’; “Supply needs 
for reference, research, cultural and 
inspirational reading”; and “All re- 
source materials other than textbooks 
including a wide variety of recrea- 
tional material selected cooperatively 
by principals, teachers, and pupils un- 
der guidance of librarian.” Books are 
selected to provide both enriched cur- 
ricular and recreational reading. Stand- 
ard lists are the source of book selec- 
tion in 15 States. Distribution of book 
purchase by percentage for subjects 
is recommended by North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Washing- 
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ton. Oklahoma and South Dakota spe- 
cify that books be purchased for the 
courses given in each school. Seven- 
teen States mention reference books. 

A systematic acquisition of encv- 
clopedias is required in California, 
Florida, Illinois, and Minnesota. Pro- 
vision is made for the purchase of 
magazines in 21 States and newspapers 
in 18 States. 

Indiana and Pennsylvania recom- 
mend 12-month subscriptions for peri- 
odicals indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. 

Books for the teachers’ professional 
reading are required in Indiana, Ne- 
braska, and Ohio. 


ill. Appropriations 


The money appropriated under the 
standards is for library materials. The 
librarian’s salary is not included. In 
most States the funds are for books and 
periodicals though a few States permit 
the purchase of supplies. Sixteen States 
require expenditures ranging from 50 
cents to $2.50 per pupil regardless of 
enrollment, and of these States eight 
require additional funds for encyclo- 
pedias or other materials. Thirteen 
States require a per pupil appropria- 
tion that ranges from 75 cents to $2.50 
according to the size of the school. 
Initial outlay ranging from $500 to 
$2500 according to the size of the 
school is required in Kansas. 

Minimum appropriations for library 
materials range from $50 to $400. Ten 
States specify $150 or less while eleven 
States specify from $200 to $400. De- 
tailed recommendations for expendi- 
tures according to pupil enrollment are 
specified by Arizona, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, South Carolina, and 
Washington. Nebraska requires “pro- 


fessional library maintained with 
school budget,” and Indiana, “Profes- 
sional library should come from 


sources other than the school library 
budget.” 


‘ 
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IV. Rooms and Equipment 


Most of the States include a require- 
ment regarding the size of the library 
room. These statements vary from 
“adequate in size” for ten States to 
specific percentages of enrollment or 
number of square feet. Space for 10°, 
of the enrollment is required by Ark- 
ansas, Minnesota (up to 100), North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Wyoming. Indiana, 
North Dakota, Ohio, and Virginia 
(500 pupils or less) requires from 10°. 
to 15°, or 20°.. Twenty-five sq. ft. 
per pupil is required by California, 
Florida, Indiana, and Minnesota. 

North Carolina recommends that 
“not more than 100 pupils be seated 
in one reading room, but for very large 
schools, a suite of library quarters...” 
Minnesota recommends, “In school 
buildings with enrollments exceeding 
1,000, more than one room should be 
provided.” California limits the size 
of the library room to a maximum of 
3,600 sq. ft. The term “Centrally lo- 
cated” is used by California, Illinois, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, and Wash- 
ington. Maryland also uses the more 
detailed statement “remote as possible 
from shops, playground, and music 
room.” 

“Easily accessible” is the statement 
describing location for 10 States. “At- 
tractive” occurs in standards for 8 
States. 

Standard equipment is required in 
11 States, and detailed specifications 
are included in California, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Oklahoma, but 
Maine and Oregon use the term “ade- 
quate.” Arizona uses A.L.A. standards 
for quarters and equipment, and Mich- 
igan and New Jersey recommend these 
standards. 


A room for the library program is 
generally accepted. There are, how- 
ever, several statements worthy of 
note. Nebraska specifies ‘““one or more 








central libraries in each school system 
with classroom libraries in addition.” 
Kentucky and South Carolina require 
either a separate room or a library- 
study hall. Wisconsin requires class- 
room libraries in each room, which 
may or may not be supplemented by 
a central library while Minnesota re- 
quires “a library room in each school.” 
Virginia specifies “a separate room.” 
Minnesota standards recommend con- 
sideration of workroom and storage 
space, conference rooms, a listening 
area, a preview and demonstration 
room, and accommodations for audio- 
visual materials. Indiana suggests a 
reading room, workroom, and storage 
space as minimum, with conference 
room recommended. Eleven other 
States include one or more rooms in 
addition to the reading room. 


V. Organization 

The organization requirements seem 
to be the most uniform. There are 24 
States that require catalogs. An item 
of significance is that two States have 
personnel requirements for catalog- 
ing. Seventeen States require shelf- 
lists, eighteen require accession rec- 
ords, twenty-one require Dewey clas- 
sification, twelve require loan systems, 
and seven require inventories. Attend- 
ance record is required by Oklahoma 
and pupil reading records by Florida 
and Wisconsin, Arizona, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska do not specify the exact 
type of organization but use such state- 
ments as, “organized working collec- 
tion of books and other library ma- 
terials.” Florida includes “All materials 
of instruction school-owned, both 
printed and audio-visual, shall be cen- 
trally indexed and available for use by 
all teachers.” 

Audio-visual materials are part of 
the library organization in some States. 
Typical statements are: Indiana rec- 
ommends, “that these materials be ad- 
ministered by the library”; Kentucky 
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suggests that, “the library be the cen- 
ter for audio-visual materials” and 
Washington says “In high school dis- 
tricts, library and audio-visual pro- 
grams should be planned and coordi- 
nated.” Florida includes “The library 
shall be a materials center, disseminat- 
ing supplementary printed and audio- 
visual materials.” 


VI. Library Programs 


Library programs tend to strengthen 
and carry out the philosophy of the 
school. There are statements such as 
the following that indicate the rela- 
tionship of the library to the instruc- 
tional program: Arkansas, “The libra- 
rian has the ability to work effectively 
with teachers in finding and using 
suitable library materials and aids in 
teaching and learning to work agree- 
ably and effectively with pupils, and 
to teach them to find and use library 
materials readily and effectively”; and 
Georgia, “... library program should 
be planned jointly by principal, teach- 
ers, students, and librarian.” Florida 
also says “The program of library 
service shall be planned cooperatively 
by faculty and pupils working with 
the librarian.” 

Fourteen States include specific re- 
quirements for teaching the use of the 
library. Four States require that teach- 
ers use the library. Eight States include 
references to hours the library is to be 
open. Tennessee says, “The use of the 
library shall not be limited to the 
scheduled periods.” Mississippi rec- 
ommends “that the library be used in- 
stead of a study hall for students dur- 
ing their vacant periods.” Four States 
refer to the desirability of using the 
facilities of available libraries in State, 
city, or county to supplement the 
school library, but not as a substitute 
for the school library. South Carolina 
says “For purposes of accreditation of 
schools, the functioning of the library 
shall be given equal weight with the 
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quantitative standards set up in the 
preceding sections of these library 
standards.” 


Summary Statement of Six States 
That Use Recommendations 


The six States that use recommenda- 
tions rather than requirements indicate 
an interesting development in school 
library evaluation. These States are 
Connecticut, Alabama, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York and New Jersey. 
The recommendations of all six States 
were influenced by or are actually the 
American Library Association stand- 
ards, “School Libraries for Today and 
Tomorrow.” Michigan and New Jer- 
sey use the A.L.A. standards for mak- 
ing recommendations. Alabama uses 
recommendations of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the A.L.A. standards. 

Connecticut has a printed booklet 
entitled “Elementary and Secondary 
School Libraries: criteria for service, 
personnel, rooms, budget, and book 
selection.” The bulletin is used as a 
guide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of library programs in the 
elementary, junior and senior high 
schools. 

New York has no formally adopted 
standards for school libraries, but cer- 
tain sections of the Education Law, 
the Commissioner’s Regulations, the 
Regents’ Rules, and the practices of 
the State Education Department serve 
to a great extent to take the place of 
standards. The Certain Standards, 
1918, were reprinted and used in the 
State after their adoption by the 
A.L.A. and the N.E.A. One of the 
school library supervisors of the State 
Education Department served as a 
member of the standards committee of 
the A.L.A., 1944-45. The resulting 
standards, “School Libraries for To- 
day and Tomorrow” have served as 
recommendations for schools in New 
York State except for the changes due 





to increased price of books. The Com- 
missioner’s Regulations regarding the 
professional education, certification 
and employment of school librarians 
are considered highly important in 
connection with the standards. The 
present recommendation is that a li- 
brarian be employed from half-time to 
full-time for library work for second- 
ary school when the enrollment is be- 
tween 250 and 500, and that a full-time 
librarian be employed for an enroll- 
ment of 500. The employment of addi- 
tional librarians on the basis of each 
additional 500 pupils is also recom- 
mended. There is also a strong rec- 
ommendation regarding the employ- 
ment of librarians for the elementary 
school. There is no State approved list 
of books but recognized book selec- 
tion aids are recommended. Teaching 
the use of the library is outlined in the 
State’s “Language Arts Handbook” 
and the “Syllabus in English for Sec- 
ondary Schools.” The expenditure of 
from two to three dollars a year per 
pupil is advised for maintaining and 
improving basic book collections. The 
increased price of books and increased 
use of library materials for instruction 
make book buying on an even more 
generous scale necessary. New school 
buildings and major additions to school 
buildings are checked for library read- 
ing room and work room space at the 
time the Building and Grounds Di- 
vision checks building plans. The an- 
nual library report shows that effec- 
tive standards are concerned not only 
with adequate school library resources 
and personnel, but also with library 
functioning and _ teaching, reading 
guidance, and library instruction. 


Massachusetts uses the following 
Proposed Regulations as recommenda- 
tions: “Personnel, a full-time librarian 
in schools over 500 pupils; School 
Plant, adequate library with seating 
capacity of 10°. up to 700 pupils, and 

















with a book budget of at least $.50 per 
pupil per year.” 


Elementary School Library Standards 

The regional accrediting agencies 
do not have standards for elementary 
schools as they are concerned with the 
secondary schools from which their 
entrance students come. These ac- 
crediting associations are designed pri- 
marily to improve the educational 
program in the secondary school, but 
their studies are also affecting elemen- 
tary schools. 

During the past ten vears there has 
been an increase of approximately 
150°, in the number of States that 
have formulated standards for elemen- 
tary school libraries. The increased in- 
terest in elementary school libraries 
can be attributed to developments in 
the philosophy and objectives of the 
school, research in child growth and 
development, changes in the curricu- 
lum and changes in the concept of the 
elementary school library. The Evalu- 
ative Criteria and the A.L.A. Stand- 
ards for school libraries are the two 
documents that seem to have had the 
greatest influence in determining the 
type and categories of standards used 
by the various States. This is true of 
quantitative as well as qualitative 
standards. 

Twenty-five States have formulated 
elementary school library standards or 
recommended standards. In general 
these are not as detailed as the second- 
ary school library standards. However 
Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Tennessee, and Wis- 
consin have standards for elementary 
schools that are the same or the same 
with few variations from their secon- 
dary school library standards. Of this 
group of States, Connecticut, Michi- 
gan and New Jersey use recommenda- 
tions rather than required standards. 
Illinois, New York, Ohio, and South 
Carolina also use recommendations 
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rather than required standards. Geor- 
gia and Nebraska have standards for 
appropriations exclusive of salaries. 
Oklahoma has standards for books and 
periodicals. There are standards or 
recommendations regarding amount of 
training and amount of time or num- 
ber of librarians and assistants required 
in the library, according to enroll- 
ments in 18 States. These statements 
vary from detailed requirements by 
such States as California, Indiana, and 
Minnesota, to very general require- 
ments in Missouri and Wisconsin. 
Eighteen States have standards or rec- 
ommendations regarding number of 
books in relation to enrollment. 
Twelve States refer to standard or ap- 
proved lists while other States include 
qualitative statements such as, “ Materi- 
als should include books and periodi- 
cals to meet needs of pupils, such as 
reference materials, research, cultural 
and inspirational reading, vertical files 
on units to be taught and pictorial ma- 
terials.” Fifteen States require or rec- 
ommend a central library with stand- 
ard equipment. The amount of space 
is referred to in terms of largest class 
size and 10°, of enrollment. California 
and Minnesota limit seating capacity 
to 46 and 75-100 pupils respectively. 
Organization is required or recom- 
mended. Cataloging is recommended 
in several instances only if trained li- 
brarians are available. Appropriations 
range from 50 cents per, pupil for 
books to $1.50 per pupil. Virginia and 
Wisconsin specify amounts exclusive 
of State aid. Audio-visual aids and en- 
cyclopedias are usually purchased 
from separate accounts. Library les- 
sons are part of the program in 13 
States. 


Importance of Library Standards 

The increased use of qualitative 
standards by both regional accrediting 
associations and State departments of 
education have made it possible to: (1) 














evaluate a greater variety of library 
programs in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; (2) provide oppor- 
tunities for professionally trained su- 
pervisors of school libraries in State 
departments of education to exercise 
their competencies in improving the 
library program in relation to the total 
school program; (3) carry out the 
philosophy of education that gives 
more than “lip service” to individual 
differences and needs of pupils and 
teachers; (+) use the findings of re- 
search in child growth and develop- 
ment; for example, importance of 
measuring each child’s own growth 
and development; (5) encourage crea- 
tive library supervision that results in 
helping the teacher to improve instruc- 
tion through her ways of working 
with children; (6) encourage the em- 
ployment of a greater number of more 
adequately trained librarians; (7) stim- 
ulate the improvement of the quality 
and increase the appropriateness of li- 
brary resources; (8) plan functional 
library quarters of new design with 
new materials in the biggest school 
construction program in our history. 

Quantitative standards continue to 
be important in requiring: (1) mini- 
mum number of semester hours of li- 
brary science for teacher-librarians; 
(2) minimum size of basic collections 
of library materials and minimum 
number of books per pupil; (3) mini- 
mum number of readers to be provided 
for in the library as well as maximum 
number of readers in a given reading 
room; (+) minimum organization; and 





(5) minimum appropriation for books 
per pupil. Of course, these quantita- 
tive standards are really important 
only only in terms of what happens to 
improve teaching and learning in the 
school as a result of the fulfillment of 
quantitative requirements. 

In conclusion, it may be said that a 
study of present and proposed stand- 
ards of school libraries indicate: (1) 
an almost unanimous adoption by State 
departments of education of library 
standards or recommendations for sec- 
ondary schools; (2) a wide-spread ex- 
tension of library standards or recom- 
mendations to the elementary school, 
(3) a trend toward recommendations 
rather than required standards in both 
secondary and elementary schools; (4) 
a greater emphasis on the functions 
and services of the library in contrast 
to the former emphasis on quantita- 
tive library requirements; (5) an in- 
creased awareness of special needs of 
each individual library program; (6) 
a trend toward using the library as 
the communications or materials cen- 
ter of the school; (7) a trend toward 
giving pupils an opportunity to assist 
in library administration and in the 
selection of materials; (8) a tendency 
to appoint faculty committees that 
share responsibility for policy making 
and library improvement with the li- 
brarian; and (9) administrators have 
a better knowledge of the contribu- 
tions and the potential contributions 
of the library to the over-all school 
program. 
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Centralized Ordering and Cataloging 


By Mary Lovutse SEELY, 


Librarian in charge of Catalog Department, Los Angeles City Schools 


and 


NADINE STEGELMEY ER, 


Fairfax High School, Los Angeles City Schools 


Is your school system short of li- 
brarians? Is vour school library system 
expanding? Are your school librarians 
overworked? Is it possible for one pro- 
fessional librarian and clerical help to 
do an adequate job in a large school? 
Here is how one growing library sys- 
tem met these problems. 

In 1927, the Library and Textbook 
Section of the Los Angeles City 
Schools established its system of cen- 
tralized ordering and cataloging. At 
that time, there were 55 secondary 
schools and no junior colleges. Each 
librarian ordered books twice a year, 
and cataloged them when they were 
received. In the beginning school li- 
brarians were given the opportunity 
to accept the new plan or to follow 
the old order, and some librarians, 
who chose to take advantage of the 
central cataloging, felt hesitant about 
possible conflicts and elected to classi- 
fy their own books. After a short time 
the enthusiasm of satisfied librarians 
spread so that today all 83 junior and 
senior high schools and 7 junior col- 
leges have their ordering and catalog- 
ing done centrally by a staff of pro- 
fessional and clerical workers in the 
central office of the Library and Text- 
book Section. The Order Department 
is composed of one librarian and five 
clerks. The Catalog Department has 
five librarians and 7% clerks devoting 
full time to the cataloging of second- 
ary and junior college collections. 

The centralized Order Department 
permits the school librarian to do the 
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book selection for her school, and at 
the same time, it relieves her from 
spending time on the mechanical de- 
tails of ordering. This system is in line 
with the Los Angeles City Schools 
policy of providing curriculm mater- 
ials to fit the varied needs of the 
student population in the five areas of 
a school district of 824.89 square miles. 
Four times each year the school li- 
brarian is provided with a combined 
order list from which she may make 
a selection. These lists are prepared for 
junior and senior high schools and 
junior colleges by the Book Commit- 
tee, an official Committee of the Li- 
brary and Textbook Section. Commit- 
tee members include junior and senior 
high school and junior college libra- 
rians and teachers, the head of the 
Order Department, and representatives 
of the Curriculm Division. Recently 
this committee has met as an in-service 
training workshop, thus allowing 
credit for salary advancement to all 
participants. Every title listed on the 
combined order is evaluated by this 
Committee. Titles over which there is 
disagreement are read by two or more 
members. Lists checked by the school 
librarians are received in the Order 
Department and compiled in one order 
which is forwarded to the Business 
Division. Time is saved for the Order 
Department, the book dealer and the 
cataloger when titles for several 
schools are ordered, billed, shipped 
and received at the same time. 


When the librarian has ordered the 








items from the combined order list 
that she thinks will be useful for her 
students, she turns her attention to the 
card order which she may place two 
times each year. Order cards provide 
for individual differences and specific 
interests and needs of each library 
which may not be covered in the gen- 
eral combined order. The order cards 
are sent to the Order Department 
where the routines connected with 
placing an order are carried out. 

After books are received and 
checked in the Order Department, 
they are forwarded to the Catalog De- 
partment. Centralization of cataloging 
is an economical measure, providing 
expert service. It provides an oppor- 
tunity for specialization for the libra- 
rian especially interested in technical 
work. It provides one handling of a 
title. One of the greatest advantages is 
the saving of time which allows the 
librarian in the school to give more 
service to the students and faculty. 

Cataloging processes are much the 
same in all libraries. A simplified cata- 
loging system has been accepted for 
the Los Angeles school libraries. The 
collections are classified in accordance 
with the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion, expanded to suit the needs of the 
specific library. Sears’ List of Subject 
Headings for Small Libraries is the 
basic authority for the secondary col- 
lections with the Library of Congress 
Subject Headings used for the col- 
leges. 

Card catalogs are made for the high 
schools and colleges. The official rec- 
ord in the Catalog Department in- 
cludes the official author cards, au- 
thority cards for names and subjects, 
cross references and the authorities for 
these references in one alphabetic file. 

The official author card records all 
editions in the high schools and col- 
leges. Attached to this card is a “com- 
bined shelf list” card with names of 
all schools printed on it, and the school 
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name is underlined for each school 
which possesses a copy of the title. 
No attempt is made to indicate the 
edition in the secondary schools since 
only one set of cards per title is sup- 
plied to them and no central record 
is kept of their discarded titles. How- 
ever, a separate record is kept of edi- 
tions for the colleges and cards are 
supplied for each edition in their col- 
lections. 

A record of each school to which 
references have been sent is kept on 
the reference authority cards. Sym- 
bols following the tracings on the offi- 
cial author cards refer the typists to 
the references. This system helps to 
avoid sending references for subjects 
not in the catalog of a given school, 
but we have not vet devised a com- 
pletely foolproof system for such a 
large number of schools. The smaller 
number of colleges makes possible cer- 
tain modifications. 

Two files compensate for the lack 
of subject cards in our official files. 
One is a file of non-fiction titles ar- 
ranged by class number. The other 
file is an alphabetic arrangement of 
subject cards for fiction titles limited 
to those of biological, geographical 
and historical interest from the stand- 
point of the United States and its ter- 
ritories. 

The form of the catalog card varies 
with the library. The printed cards of 
The H. W. Wilson Company are used 
for the high schools. Library of Con- 
gress cards are ordered for books for 
the colleges, and for high school books 
for which Wilson cards are not obtain- 
able. When neither of these sources 
provides cards for the title, sets of 
cards are typed, or mimeographed if 
they are needed in sufficient quantity. 

A shelf list card is sent to the libra- 
ries and the actual shelflisting and 
processing are done in the schools. 
Variant editions are added to the orig- 
inal shelf list card at the high schools. 





Numerous forms have been devel- 
oped to save time. One, which is called 
an “analytic inquiry form,” provides 
space for the author, title, classifica- 
tion number, and imprint on the face 
of the card, and space for listing an- 
alytics on the back. These completed 
forms are forwarded to the librarians 
for checking the subjects which they 
Wish. 

To supplement the catalogers’ visits 
to schools, a Catalog Committee is se- 
lected each vear to provide a closer 
touch with the school needs. This 
Committee, composed of representa- 
tive librarians from junior and senior 
high schools and colleges serves in an 
advisory capacity, helping to establish 
policies. These policies are based upon 
the premise that the major responsi- 
bility of the catalog is to support the 
curriculm and the needs and interests 
of the students. 

It is rather difficult for a school li- 
brarian in the Los Angeles City School 
District not to become too ecstatic as 
she summarizes the value to her of the 


(Continued from page 6) 

the January, 1953, issue of the Bulletin 
has been the high-light of the year 
for us. It is the culmination of two 
years of study by the Standards Com- 
mittee. Now we must work to achieve 
those standards in every school library 
in California. 

For many vears we have worked 
hopefully for the establishment of the 
position of School Library Consultant 
in the State Department of Education. 
We may take pride in the past, but 
there are still many problems that chal- 
lenge us. 

We feel that our Association is ef- 
fective and important, but it is essen- 
tially only a small segment of the larg- 
We have a responsibility 


er scene. 





system of centralized ordering and 
cataloging developed by the Library 
and Textbook Section. The fact that 
the mechanics of ordering are handled 
through a central office means the 
school librarian has more time to spend 
on selection of books for her library. 
Centralized cataloging makes available 
an even greater amount of time which 
the librarian may use to work more 
closely with students and teachers en- 
couraging reading guidance and the 
use of reference tools. The students 
appreciate the uniformity of subject 
headings and classification which re- 
sults from centralized cataloging as 
they go from junior high school to 
senior high school or as they transfer 
from one school to another in the dis- 
trict. Supervisors and teachers like it 
as they work on their curriculm plans 
together. From the standpoint of the 
school librarian eager to be well-ac- 
quainted with her collection, the plans 
were developed along ideal lines when 
the selecting and processing of books 
remained within the school. 


toward our national organization, the 
AASL. This youngest Division of 
ALA has the enthusiasm and vigor of 
new beginnings and we must each do 
our part toward its success and its 
growth. First, we must be active mem- 
bers ourselves and then, we might fol- 
low the admonition of an old Sunday 
School hymn, “You bring the one 
next to you, and I'll bring the one 
next to me.” Let us work toward a 
doubled membership in 1953. 

And so, we bid our fellow mem- 
bers of AASL welcome and wish all 
of you a happy and rewarding conven- 
tion. 

Mar Joriz. SCHRAMLING 
State President, 1952-53 








The 8.L.A.C.=—Past and Future 


By Hope L Porrer, Historian, Southern Section 


Almost thirty-eight years ago a 
group of librarians attending the 
N.E.A. in Oakland met August 25, 
1915, and organized the California 
School Library Association, now 
known as the School Library Associa- 
tion of California. 


Morgan, Marjorie Van Deusen, Ma- 
rion Pryne, Nellie Scholes, Marion L. 
Horton, Mrs. Elizabeth Madison, 


Rosemary Stolz, the last three being - 
The follow-: 


librarians in the north. 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Ella Morgan; Vice-President, Marion 
Horton; Secretary-Treasurer, South, 
Marjorie Van Deusen; Secretary- 
Treasurer, North, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Madison. 


Soon this little band had grown to 
thirty-eight and had accomplished the 
most outstanding piece of work the 
association has ever done, the certifi- 
cation of school librarians. The first 
to be certificated, March 1916, were 
Mrs. Virginia C. Bacon, Jean Doan, 
Emma Lee Lott, Hope L. Potter, and 
Winifred F. Skinner. In 1917 the 
governor signed a bill which defined 
librarians as teachers (Calif. Senate 
Bill 705), “No librarian shall be em- 
ployed for more than two hours per 
day in any high school unless such 
librarian holds a high school certificate 
or special teacher’s certificate in Li- 
brary Craft Technique and Use of 
secondary grade, granted in accord 
with provisions of this code. Such 
librarian shall rank as a teacher and 
shall be subject to the burdens and 
entitled to the benefits of the public 
school teacher retirement salary fund 
law, on same basis as other teachers.” 
Future legislation stems from this bill. 


The eight found-, 
ing members were Lucy Lay, Ella S. 


From the beginning the librarians 
have affiliated themselves with the ed- 
ucational groups in the state. In 1915 
the librarians had their part in the in- 
stitute meetings, and have continued 
to ever since. One of the first library 
institutes was held at San Diego in 
Balboa Park at the time of the Expo- 
sition. Mr. Will C. Wood, Superin- 
tendent of Secondary Education, was 
the speaker, friend and advisor, for it 
was at this meeting that he urged us 
to seek certification. Miss Morgan, 
first state president, was in charge of 
the meeting. 

Great distances in the state made it 
impossible for the school librarians to 
meet together so there grew up South- 
ern and Northern sections. These held 
regular meetings, book breakfasts, in- 
stitute sessions, etc. As the member- 
ship grew along with the work of the 
association it became evident that “in 
unity there is strength” and that a 
strong organization for the whole 
state was desirable. Therefore in Oc- 
tober 1935 a joint meeting of the sec- 
tions was held at Fresno. The old 
constitution was thrown away and a 
new one adopted (rev. 1943) which 
provided for a state-wide association 
and a group of state officers. The first 
annual state convention was held Oc- 
tober 1936, at Hanford. The Bulletin 
now became a state organization re- 
sponsibility with an editor and assist- 
ant editor alternating from the north 
and the south. The sections continued 
to function as a group with their own 
meetings and officers. 

Through the years, the names of 
Fresno, Hanford, Tulare, Sequoia, 
Paso Robles, Santa Maria, Monterey, 
etc. recall annual meetings, the re- 





















newal of friendship between North 
and South and of business transacted 
for the advancement of the school li- 
braries and the school librarians. The 
vear 1936 saw the State Department 
of Education working with a com- 
mittee of school librarians on a survey 
of all secondary school libraries in the 
state, a survey that brought a 98% 
reply to the questionnaire and the 
publication of the findings three vears 
later( Bul. of Calif. State Dept. of 
Educ. No. 2, 1939). In 1941 was held 
the last state meeting until November 
1946 due to the war. During this in- 
terim, the officers carried on, meeting 
in executive session. 
Ovt oF THE Past 

The report of the growth of the as- 
sociation must by necessity be brief 
but as one goes through the records 
one recalls Henry Ford’s remark, “An 
idealist is a person who helps other 
people to prosper.” Working togeth- 
er, the early membership welded a 
prosperous and influential organization 
of school librarians, respected by the 
educators of the state. Its strength 
lay in its common concern to develop 
strong school libraries and to work 
closely with educators. The leaders 
found that there is no substitute for 
hard work, and so committees worked 
“overtime” to improve standards in 
certification of librarians, undertake 
surveys of library standards, training 
programs of school librarians, inves- 
tigation of salary schedules, recruiting 
methods, the study of instruction giv- 
en prospectice teachers in the use of 
libraries by our educational institu- 
tions, co-operative programs with 
professional organizations such as the 
English Teachers Association and hav- 
ing a part in the principal’s conven- 
tions, etc. Most recent project is the 
tentative standards drawn up for 


school librarians by the special com- 
mittee, 


with Mrs. Maurine Hardin 
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and Helen Iredell as co-chairmen. 


INTO THE FUTURE 

Nothing great comes into being all 
at once. From the records one real- 
izes that many of the same problems 
are being discussed today as were dis- 
cussed by our founders; that our or- 
ganization remains strong only as we 
remember the idealism and foresight 
of those founders. We must feel pride 
in our organization, and we must 
strive constantly to keep its prestige 
great. Working with educators in 
the educational field its work is dif- 
ferent in many respects from that of 
the C.L.A. or the A.L.A. To keep 
faith with its founders it must keep its 
identity intact, strong and vigorous. 
On each and every member rests the 
responsibility to see that every princi- 
pal, every teacher, every administra- 
tor understands the ideals, the work, 
the standards, and the contribution 
that the S.L.A.C. can and does make 
to the education of the public school 
children. 

Mrs. Irene T. Heineman, former 
Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the Los Angeles office and 
loyal friend of all school librarians, 
wrote recently, “The School Library 
Association of California has always 
had a clear vision of what its contribu- 
tion to the schools should be and has 
kept its identity so that it could ren- 
der its unique service to the children 
and the youth of our state. It has 
concerned itself with maintaining 
high professional standards to insure 
enriched learning and good reading 
habits for the children. This is most 
important in this day of radio and 
television. There must be constant 
direction pointed to the value of books 
and no one is so qualified to do just 
that as a skilful school librarian well 
trained and professionally alert.” May 
the S.L.A.C. go forward in the spirit 
of Mrs. Heineman’s words! 








The Year in Review 


NORTHERN SECTION 


Workshops ; 

The School Library Association of 
California. Northern Section ventured 
something new this past vear. Each 
of our four Saturday meetings was a 
full day session instead of the author 
luncheon or dinner which had been 
customary. 

The day’s program started each Sat- 
urday with a brief business meeting 
at approximately 10:00 a.m. This was 
followed by a workshop wiich lasted 
until 12:00 M, or even 12:30 p.m. All 
but one workshop followed the pat- 
tern of a panel discussion or sympo- 
sium preceding group sessions at each 
of the various levels—elementary, ju- 
nior high, etc. Luncheon followed. 

Maurine Hardin was the leader for 
the first session which was on Stand- 
ards, and at succeeding meetings the 
leaders and subjects were: Margaret 
V. Girdner—Book Selection; Elizabeth 
J. Scott—Finding Information in Li- 
braries; and Jessie Bovd—Student As- 
sistants and Library Clubs. The panel 
participants were members of our own 
association. They all did themselves 
proud. 

Attendance was very good. We 
averaged 100 at each meeting, with 
125 attending the latest one in Sacra- 
mento on February 28th. Members 
have reported enthusiastically about 
the meetings, saying that they learned 
so much that was practical and appli- 
cable to their own situations. The 
group sessions were particularly well 
received, not only because they could 
exchange ideas, but also because they 
learned to know one another better. 

Sidney Thompson, Professional 
Chairman, made the contacts with the 
discussion leaders, and the Book Chair- 
man, Elsie Holland, arranged for the 


author speakers at our luncheons. We 
were fortunate this year to hear: Opal 
Wheeler, Virginia Lee Burton, Ste- 
phen Holt and Carma Zimmerman. 
Local arrangements (we met in San 
Francisco, San Leandro, Menlo Park, 
and Sacramento) were handled very 
ably by Book Committee members at 
the scene. 


Annual Meeting 

To climax this year, our annual 
meeting on April 18 featured a panel 
of administrators, teachers and librari- 
ans. Attendance reached 210 of whom 
one-fourth were teachers and adminis- 
trators. Mr. James Dierke, Principal 
of Aptos Junior High, San Francisco, 
lead the group in presenting ideas 
about the place of the library in to- 
day’s school. 

The keynote speech, “The Library 
in Today’s Schools,” was delivered by 
Dr. John Devine, Department of Ed- 
ucation, University of San Francisco. 
Other members of the panel and their 
topics were: Dr. Harlan Rayburn, 
Curriculum Coordinator, Stockton, 
“What You Expect a Library to Con- 
tribute to the Life of Your School’; 
Marion Werner, Librarian, Willow 
Glen Senior High School, San Jose, 
“The Function of the Librarian in 
Today’s School”; Dr. Irving Lieber- 
man, Audio-visual Project, University 
of California, Berkeley, “The Unity 
of Library Materials”; Eleanore Ziel, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
Monterey, “What Should One Expect 
the Elementary School Library to 
Contribute to the Life of the School?”; 
Jewel Gardiner, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Sacramento, “How an Ele- 
mentary School Library Contributes 
to the Life of the School”; Mrs. Wil- 
ma S. Rogers, Instructional Materials 














Center, Auburn, “The Equalization of 
Library Opportunities in a County 
School System”; Dr. Harry T. Jensen, 
Coordinator of Graduate Studies, San 
Jose State College, “The Library in 
Teacher Education’; Dr. Robert 
Smith, Department of Education, San 
Francisco State College, ““The School 
Library in the Community”; Mr. H. 
M. McPherson, City Superintendent, 
Napa Public Schools, “The Superin- 
tendent Looks at the School Library.” 


Mr. Thomas Murray, Librarian, 
East Contra Costa Junior College, sum- 
marized the discussions. The frosting 
on our cakes was stories by Doris 


* * 


SOUTHERN 


To most school librarians June and 
inventory are snynonomous. In spite 
of the work involved, most of us find 
an inventory helpful in determining 
the missing items in our collections and 
in deciding what should be retained 
and what should be discarded. For 
the records, let us take an inventory 
of the Southern Section for the vear. 
In the column for additions, we have 
many stimulating experiences to re- 
member. 

One of our pleasant and traditional 
customs is the monthly Book Break- 
fast planned this vear by Lois Fetter- 
man and her Book Committee. The 
critical reviews from a librarian’s point 
of view are always helpful to us as 
we order new books. At several of 
the breakfasts, authors were our 
guests. Ray Bradbury gave us a new 
aspect of science fiction. To him it 
serves as a medium for expressing his 
idea of Utopia. Anna Bird Stewart 
was another author who gave us in- 
spiration. To our delight she spent 
the day with us as the joint S.L.A.C.- 
C.L.A. Southern District meeting in 
March, and in the course of the day 
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Gates after the luncheon. 


County Librarians Committee 
A new committee, the County Li- 
brarians Committee, was established 
this year. Mildred Brackett of Sacra 
mento County has served ably as 
Chairman. Members of the committee 
are Mrs. Marialice Maxwell, Solano 
County Free Library, Fairfield, and 
Wilma S. Rogers, Instructional Ma- 
terials Center, Placer County, Auburn. 
It has been a busy year for the 
Northern Section, but it has been time 
and energy well expended. 
GERALDINE FERRING, 
President, Northern Section 


SECTION 


she met again many friends whom she 
had met elsewhere. John Gartner, 
author of sport stories, spoke to us at 
the last Book Breakfast. Having been 
a coach and at present being a journal- 
ism teacher in Long Beach, he gives 
authentic background details to all of 
his stories. He assures us that he tries 
all of them on his classes before he 
sends them to the publisher. Several 
of our own members were generous 
in sharing with us their experiences 
while traveling abroad. Dr. Frances 
Spain, Assistant Director of the Li- 
brary School at the University of 
Southern California, discussed her year 
in Thailand on a Fulbright Grant. Mrs. 
Vera Walls, of the Los Angeles Li- 
brary and Textbook Section, told of 
some of her pleasant experiences dur- 
ing the months she spent in Europe 
last year on a sabbatical leave. Letters 
from Nance O’Neall, currently teach- 
ing in Greece on a Fulbright Grant, 
livened many of our sessions. 

The Program Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Camille Baxter, 
planned two interesting days for us 
at our luncheon meetings in Decem- 








ber and in May. At the Christmas In- 
stitute Meeting, Dr. Wendell Miller, 
pastor of the University Methodist 
Church in Los Angeles, gave us an in- 
teresting picture of life behind the 
Iron Curtain, illustrating his talk with 
slides made on his trip there last sum- 
mer. Jack Morrison, lecturer at 
U.C.L.A., was our luncheon speaker, 
selecting as his topic, Television and 
Children’s Literature. In his opinion, 
it is the librarian, both school and chil- 
dren’s, who knows what children like 
to read, and he feels that it is up to us 
as librarians to take the lead in sug- 
gesting worthwhile material for tele- 
vision programs. 

At the annual Spring Meeting, held 
this year in Long Beach’s new Poly- 
technic High School Library, Helen 
Herney, Librarian at Los Angeles City 
College, delighted us with her un- 
usual pictures made last summer on 
her European trip. Frank Sullivan, 
professor at Loyola University, 
amused us with his clever luncheon 
speech while bringing once more to 
mind our duties and obligations as li- 
brarians. Dr. Mandel Sherman, psy- 
chiatrist, was our speaker for the an- 
nual Los Angeles County institute ses- 
sion planned this year by the Profes- 
sional Committee with Elizabeth Rein- 
ing as chairman. Dr. Sherman’s topic 
was “The Psychology of Reading for 
Self Help,” and he pointed out the 
damage which can result from the 
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reading of popular psychology books 
which promise the answers to all prob- 
lems. 

By way of bonus, we enjoyed two 
joint meetings with C.L.A. during the 
vear. The state meeting of S.L.A.C. 


was held at the Huntington Hotel at 
Pasadena following the C.L.A. state 
meeting, so that our members could 
attend both if they wished. In March, 
we met with the Southern District of 
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the C.L.A. on the University of South- 
ern California campus. Following our 
Book Breakfast at which the Children’s 
and School Librarians Division of 
C.L.A. met with us, we attended the 
C.L.A. meetings and participated in 
the discussion groups which were 
planned for the afternoon meetings. 
Thus we total our books and find that 
we are on the debit side with this 


* * 


* 


vear’s inventory, for we can add to 
our count new acquaintances with 
authors, thought-provoking speakers 
and stimulating discussions over coffee 
with other school librarians. And so 
on to a new and promising vear with 
Ima Venable, our new Southern Sec- 
tion president. 

Jean GALEHOUSE, 

President, Southern Section 


* * 


DESIGN FOR ACTION 
S.L.A.C. Committee Activities 


Audio-Visual Study 

The Audio-Visual report, submit- 
ted to the Northern Section at its An- 
nual Meeting April 18, 1953, recom- 
mended that a committee be formed 
whose “express function shall be that 
of keeping abreast and keeping mem- 
bers informed of pertinent research 
being done in the broader field of 
communications, with specific atten- 
tion to TV and other audio-visual de- 
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velopments.” The Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee was eliminated last year after 
an intensive study showed that it rep- 
resented only a small section of the 
membership. During the period of 
its inactivity, Melba Garrett inves- 
tigated the past work of the Commit- 
tee and the place of the librarians in 
relation to the audio-visual field. Her 
report to the Section states that “To 
keep sights focused only upon one 
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tvpe of record communication would 
be to fail to recognize significance of 
racial development evidenced by 
study of preserved historical data. It 
would hardly be in keeping with our 
tradition of treasuring the cumulative 
improvements made in this field to fail 
to apprehend the broader vision of 
greater freedom in communication, 
through improved techniques, taking 
its place in man’s struggle to learn how 
better to live among men as well as to 
aid him in making his natural environ- 
ment serve instead of threaten his ex- 
istence Since multiple materials 
are so vital in the present day curric- 
ulum it is essential that professional 
persons with responsibilities in the 
field of resource materials work al- 
ways with the larger view before 
them, even while realizing the human 
limitations which must determine 
work loads.” 
Overdues and Book Losses 

The primary study of the Northern 
Section Senior High School Commit- 
tee this last year was the universal 
problem of overdues and book losses. 
Directed by Berna Simoncelli, Chair- 
man of the Committee, each member 
sent out questionnaires to school li- 
brarians in her area requesting infor- 
mation and asking for suggestion to 
reduce overdues and losses. 

Regarding overdues, measures being 
used now are: (a) Overdue notices are 
sent out the day after the book is due, 
or at regular intervals, (b) Report 
cards, diplomas, yearbooks, are with- 
held from students with overdues, (c) 
Locker checks, announced or other- 
wise, are made periodically. The ma- 
jority of librarians stated that they 
received little help from the student 
body government. 

The problem of library book losses 
was regarded by most librarians as a 
“problem of the times.” Many felt 


that having the study hall in the li- 
brary 


is another factor which con- 
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tributes to losses. The re-arrangement 
of one library resulted in a reduction 
of losses. When shelves were arranged 
all around the walls of the room, with 
study tables in the center, book losses 
were large. The shelves were re- 
arranged in the back half of the room, 
and with a long low division, across 
the center, formed by counter height 
shelving and the circulation desk, 
forming a corridor leading past the 
loan desk. The study hall was kept 
in the front half of the room. With 
this new arrangement, book losses 
dropped by more than half. Other 
measures used were: A Freshman 
handbook stressing library regulations; 
a standard rate of $2.50 for lost books 
regardless of original cost; , door 
checks; reserve systems for special and 
popular materials; displays with ap- 
peals to stop losses; locker inspections; 
and if the responsible person is known, 
requiring payment or preferably, re- 
quiring that person to work in the 
library outside of class hours long 
enough to realize all that goes into 
preparing a library book for circula- 
tion. 

S.L.A.C. and C.T.A. 

An interchange of mutual problems 
and needs of the school library and the 
classroom teacher is brought about in 
S.L.A.C.’s representation to the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Active 
in the North, S.L.A.C. President Ger- 
aldine Ferring serves as a member of 
the Committee on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards and _ is 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
“better ways to coordinate library and 
audio-visual services in teacher educa- 
tion.” In the Southern Section, Ida 
Emilie Cornwell, Los Angeles, has 
been a member of the Committee for 
the Annual Midyear Conference on 
Good Teaching at the University of 
Southern California. This year, she 
planned and directed the “presenta- 
tion of meritorious teaching practices.” 
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S.L.A.C. MemBers! ATTENTION! 
This Is Your A.L.A. Year 

A.L.A. and the A.A.S.L. are important to you! 

A.A.S.L. STANDS FOR adequate school library service for every child, 
trained personnel; materials to satisfy all informational and recreational needs; 
adequate financial support; a cooperatively planned program. 

A.A.S.L. IS ACTIVE through fifteen committees engaged in vital projects in 
which you may need help. You participate through local, state, regional and 
national groups. 

YOU MAY JOIN by becoming a member of A.L.A. This entitles you to 
free membership in the A.A.S.L. 

YOU RECEIVE eleven issues of the A.L.A. Bulletin, four issues of School 
Libraries, the information services from Headquarters, and professional stand- 
ing, information and growth as part of the national organization. 

3000 SCHOOL LIBRARIANS are members. Individual dues are based on 


salary. Send your check to The American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A.L.A. DUES SCHEDULE 
If your salary is: 


DE TUE Sores ca cwldsaceueekeoneds $ 6.00 SY Soe ko ite tavasietuseenaeeeewl 12.00 
PE So Rehiée cake gee eeeeS te. Fe SE a oo os WA Re eee ame eseTes 14.00 
WE aecclawe nese nsenuesenenks 8.00 I oie ds ch we eucdceseqsateaes 16.00 
MONEY obs sa wesewuedescvewewceys 9.00 ONO oi o.6 60S is be eticadieenecs 18.00 
MIE ib a cep aenensmwcveeceemes 10.00 PO WN QE oc Sickciwnsveniarxee 20.00 








MAGAZINES | substantially bound. 


and Libraries. Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated buck- 
ram. 
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ADAPTABLE 


Each library presents individual problems. For use 
where a changeable floor plan is desired, Ames offers 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. Where the book 
storage area is to be permanently located, Ames Multi- 
tier Bookstack construction should be considered. 


Without obligation, Ames’ experienced library equipment 
engineers will study your problems and recommend the 
equipment which meets your needs at the lowest possible 
cost. Your inquiries are invited. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street - San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT 





